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billion yen, or 


around £1.73 billion. 


That's the amount that the 
government decided to release to 
encourage Japanese industrialists 
established in China to leave and 
relocate to Japan or some other 
country. As a consequence, the Iris 
Ohyama group, a world leader in the 
field of plastics, has chosen to move 
its production line from Dalian to 
Kakuda, in the north east of Japan. 


IN THE EYE OF ERIC RECHSTEINER 
Naha city, Okinawa Prefecture 


The spring of 2020 will be remembered by the Japanese as a period during which they found themselves 


alone without the sometimes noisy. 


of foreign tourists for whom Japan has become a favourite. 


destination in recent years. It's ай the fault of Covid-19. The Shisa statues wearing masks at the entrance 
to Kokusai-dori, usually one of Naha's busiest shopping streets, bear witness to this. 


INNOVATION Brewers to 
the fore 

After the decision taken in April by 
beer brewer Kiuchi, based in Naka, 
Ibaraki Prefecture, to produce alcohol 
based sanitiser from stocks of unused 
beer following the closure of 
numerous bars and restaurants, the 
two largest producers of beer, Kirin 
and Asahi, announced their intention 
to follow suit. They will supply 
prefectures on request. 


justice Death sentence for 
killer of Sagamihara 

In 2016, Uematsu Satoshi stabbed 19 
mentally handicapped patients to death in 
а specialist residential centre in 
Sagamihara, to the south of the capital city. 
On 16 March, a court in Yokohama 
sentenced him to death. His lawyers had 
entered a "not guilty" plea, maintaining 
that their client was "mentally disturbed". 
However, in the opinion of the judge "there 
was no room for clemency" in this case. 
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Minna no Nihongo, Marugoto, Dekiru Nihongo, grammar, kanji, JLPT... 
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Japanese language bookstore Verasia.e 
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Bring the taste of Japan back 
home with Yutaka 


— For more info visit: www.yutaka.ondon > а, 
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Since its first appearance in 1970, An An has always reflected the development of Japanese women as they have became stronger and more independent of men. 


An An and the new Japan 


1970 marked the emergence ofa new 
Japan where women started to play an 
increasingly important role. 


n the aftermath ofthe Second World War, 
I^ which it emerged almost totally de- 
stroyed, Japan decided to embrace recon- 
struction in order to bring itself up, once again, 
to the same level as Western countries. Although 
it definitively renounced the use of weapons in 
pursuit of its goal, the journey it chose to un- 
dertake was never straightforward. Several key 
dates mark the transformation of the country, 
80% of which had been razed to the ground by 
1945. Each one of them illustrates another stage 
on the path to nirvana that Japan has aspired 
to since the end of the 19th century. 
Without listing them all, there are two that 
stand out: 1964 and 1970. Their importance 
can be gauged by the fact thar when, in 2008, 
the publisher De Agostini Japan published its 
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historic series Showa Taimuzu (Showa Times] 
to assess the 64-year-long reign of Emperor 
Showa (Hirohito), the present sovercign’s grand- 
father, those were the two dates featured in the 
first two instalments. Viewed from abroad, 1964 
is а crucial moment as it was when Japan 
returned to the international scene, culminating 
in the Tokyo Olympic Games (see Zoom Japan 
no.14, September 2013). We should remember 
that it was also the year that the Land of the 
Rising Sun joined the OECD, and inaugurated 
its first high speed train line between the capital 
and Osaka. In short, there's no doubt that the 
39th year of Emperor Hirohito's reign is regarded 
asa date of great importance in Japan. 

On the other hand, from the point of view of 
other countries, 1970 might be considered as 
less of a key moment in the country's contem- 


porary history. And yer, for very many Japanese, 
that year represents a complete change of di- 
rection, not like one of those gentle curves you 


sometimes encounter along a motorway, 
rather a hairpin bend 
on a particularly treacherous mou 
when your whole life flashes before your eyes. 
In fact, 25 years after the Second World War 
ended, it was a new Japan that presented itself 
to the population. At the very least, Japanese 
see that year as the start of a radical change in 
the 
term “radical”. After all, the previous decade 
had ended in confusion with riot police breaking. 
the student occupation of Tokyo University's 
Yasuda Auditorium in January 1969. The arrest 
of some 600 young people during the police 
operation had appeared to pur an end to several 


yu have just negotiated 


ain road 


lives. It's not too excessive to apply the 


years of Japanese student protests. But despite. 
peace and calm being restored to the campuses, 
the upheaval and violence continued, two striking 
examples of which took place in 1970. In early 
spring the hijacking of a Japan Airline's Boeing 
7 en route to Pyongyang, North Korea, plunged 


Japan intoan era of extreme left-wing terrorism, 
which continued for many years. A few months 
later, on 25 November, MISHIMA Yukio, the 
renowned writer and militant nationalist, killed 
himselfin spectacular fashion at the headquarters 
of the Sclf-Defence Forces. This had a negative 
effect on the general public as the motives that 
impelled him to commit suicide no longer co- 
incided with the aspirations of the Japanese 
people, especially Japanese women. 

Tr was not that kind of radicalism that interested 
them. Instead, they were searching for a more 
radical form of freedom, that's to say one that 
allowed them to express themselves more as in- 
dividuals, After a quarter of a century of collective 
effort to rebuild the country, there was a desire 
for change and self-discovery. This found ex- 
pression at the end of March 1970 when the 
magazine An An was launched, and which went 
on to havea revolutionary effect on the publishing 
world (see pp.6-8). The bimonthly magazine, 
which was intended to appeal especially to 
young women, chose to feature fashion, going 
out, travelling, and pleasure in all its forms in 
an original way and within a graphic framework 
free from many of the restrictions affecting 
most periodicals at that time. 

ing to note that it was a publication 
aimed at women that set the tone for this 
Japanese dream ofa new Japan. Then, Expo 70 
opened in Suita, a suburb of Osaka. Its theme 
"Progress and Harmony for Humanity", also 
expressed a desire to move forward into a new 
world, More than 64 million people visited it 
during the 183 days it was open to the public. 
The symbol of Expo 70 was the Tower of the 
Sun designed by OKAMATO Taro, and also re- 
flected this quest for something new that was 
driving the Japanese. In that respect, An An 
highlighted the important role of women. While 
men were being swept up by companies to be- 
come “good little soldiers” in the service of 
their country, women were in a position to 
take а step back or even maintain a certain 
degree of independence from a system that did 
not appear to represent them. 

In a country with a tradition of women's and 
feminist magazines — the first appeared in 1903 
= An An has successfully reflected the changing 
role of women. Almost 90 years previously, 
Hiratsuka Raicho had written in the first 


It's intere: 


issue of the literary magazine Seito that “origi- 
nally, woman was a real sun. She was a fully 
fledged being. Today's woman is а moon. She 
depends on others to live; she shines thanks to 
the light of others; she resembles the pale face 
of a sick person”. It appeared obvious that the 
creation of An An heralded the beginning of 
long term change. In short, the magazine has 
always reflected the development of Japanese 


women as they became stronger and more in- 
dependent of men. 

Of course, it did nor all happen at once in all 
areas of life. It was in the field of travel that a 
move away from accepted convention first 
began. While the new bi-monthly magazine 
encouraged its readers to discover new worlds, 
on 1 July 1970, Japan Airlines brought its 
first Boeing 747 into service. The era of the 
Jumbo Jet and the introduction of universal 
tourism abroad coincided with the launch of 
Japanese National Railways’ campaign Discover 
Japan in the autumn of the same year. Despite 
its English slogan, this scheme to promote 
travel in the archipelago was primarily aimed 
at the internal market. It was women, young 
women in particular who responded, once 
again demonstrating their desire for freedom. 
An An was again ready to accompany them 


FOCUS 


on their journey. Ас the time, it was still an 
ephemeral kind of freedom as there was still 
considerable social pressure to get them back 
on the straight and narrow path leading to 
marriage. At this period, popular songs had 
titles such as Kekkonshiyo [Let's get married, 
1971] or Hanayome [The Bride, 1973], but 
you can sense that some of them wanted to 
break free from social conventions and go 
farther in asserting their independence, par- 
ticularly in terms of employment. 
Ten years after the first issue of An An appeared, 
another magazine marked this new turning 
point: the weekly magazine Torabayu, from the 
French “тагай” (work), was launched in February 
1980. It was aimed at the “working woman", 
eager to show thar she was more than just a 
simple consumer. The revolution continues. 
ODAIRA NAMIHEI 
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For 50 years, An An has continued to give pleasure to generations of its readers. 
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DESIcN Revolutionary at every stage 


Both in terms of graphic design and 
editorial content, 4n An turned the 
publishing world upside down. 


peared in Japan at the beginning of the 
20th century, they have gone through many 
hangesand permutations, but few editorial events 
can probably match dn An's sensational debut in 
March 1970. Из cover sported a cute panda ~ the 
magazine's mascot — and a glamorous foreign 
model, Marita, the then Miss Christian Dior, 
whose surprised expression probably matched 
the look on the face of the people who first dis- 
covered the magazine on the newsstands. 
With the slogan "Let's be more fashionable", 
its stunning look and exciting new content, An 
An was a breath of fresh air, and the Japanese 
publishing world was changed forever. 
2,191 issues later, the magazine celebrated its 
50th anniversary with an exhibition in Kyoto, 
and Zoom Japan had a chance to talk to curator 
SATO Masako about the event's significance. 
ЗАТО owns Contact, an agency thar specialises 
in exhibition planning and production, with a 
focus on photography. 
“The event was unfortunately cut shore by 
COVID-19; SATO says, “but it was nevertheless 
а chance to recall An An's extraordinary run. 
Fifty years is a very long time for a magazine. 
Many publications don't last that long, but An 
An's continued success is proof that Japanese 
readers still find it relevant." 
When SATO was asked to organise the exhibition, 
she knew that it would be impossible to cover 
the magazine’s whole history, so she focused on 
its beginnings. "I was particularly interested in 
legendary art director HORIUCHI Seiichi, whose 
work I've always admired," she says. "In the 
1960s, when he was in his early 30s, he had 
worked for popular men's magazine Heibon 
Punch. When publisher Heibon Shuppan (cur- 
rently called Magazine House) decided to launch 
a women's magazine, he joined the project and 
was part of An An's creative group from the 
start. He was even awarded the ADC Prize in 
1971 for his work for the magazine, and later. 
went on to work for similar tides by the same 
publisher such as Popeye, Brutus and Olive.” 
After a test run of four issues in the late 1960s 
(called Heibon Punch Women’s Edition), An 
An first appeared in March 1970 as a tie-in 
with the popular French magazine Elle. At a 
time when Japanese designers still had to make 
their mark on the world stage, and local fans 
were in awe of the fashion coming from Paris 


$ ince modern women's magazines first ap- 
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In its first issue, An An was notably able to feature a text by Misma all about glamour. 


and London, this collaboration was a huge edi- 
torial coup. The first issue even included a 
message from the French Ambassador in Japan. 
With its large size, bold design and engaging 
stories, An An stood out among the competition 
and quickly became the prototype of a new 
kind of women's photo magazine in Japan. 

"Even today, many people in the publishing 
world consider 4m An a groundbreaking maga- 
zine,” SATO says. "Many veteran photographers 
and illustrators have worked for it (Marita's 
photo on the first cover, for example, was taken. 
by TACHIKt Yoshihiro) and the magazine's fashion. 
pages were edited by the likes of KANEKO Isao 
and Hara Yumiko. Like KANEKO, HARA is now 
a famous designer, but she was first hired as a 
French translator. Then, from 1972, she began 


to work as a stylist ~ the first time that such a 
figure had been added to the staff of a women's 
magazine's. This is just to give you an example of 
the kind of talented people the magazine attracted. 
Their original studio in Roppongi was a hotbed 
of creativity, and HORIUCHI Seiichi supervised 
everything. Then, of course, there was the writing. 
Many famous literary personalities such as MISHI- 
MA Yukio and SHIBUSAWA Tatsuhiko wrote for 
An An. That's definitely not the kind of people 
who contribute to women's magazines now.” 

An An's novelty and revolutionary content can 
be best appreciated when compared to its com- 
petition. “Up to the mid-60s, many fashion mag- 
azines actually featured paper dressmaking patterns." 
SATO says. “They were a throwback to a time, in 
the first postwar period, when boutiques were 


C Maguire Howe 


still rare and most women didn't have the money 
to buy fancy clothes anyway, so they made their 
own dresses. Dressmaking was also a relatively 
easy point of entrance into the labour market, so 
many young women worked as seamstresses. You 
could say that earlier fashion magazines were 
closer to handicrafts than haute couture.” 

The economic boom and the 1964 Olympic 
Games changed many things in Japanese society. 
People began to sce life as something more than 
work and sacrifice. They began to seek fun and 
leisure as never before, and fashion was part of 
people's new outlook on life. "The launch of An 
Ап must be seen as a result of this sea of change 
in popular attitudes," SATO says. “It was the first 
Japanese fashion magazine that went beyond in- 
troducing pretty clothes. The philosophy behind 
An An, as stated in its first issue, was that fashion 
wasn't only about choosing and wearing beautiful 
clothes, it encompassed music, dance, cinema, 
literature and the arts, what you eat and how 
you eat it. In this sense, it was the first Japanese 
publication to be comparable to the great inter- 
national magazines, both in look and content. 
They must have spent a lot of money making it. 
For example, they often sent photographers and 
models to Europe and America at a time when 
foreign travel was still extremely expensive and 
the exchange rate was fixed at 360 yen to the US 
dollar. Ая Аи was an open window onto an 
exotic and glamorous world that few people 
could afford to experience in person.” 
Conceived as a sister magazine to 


magazine, 
in the beginning An An was made up in equal 
parts of original content and material sent from 
France, “At the time, the magazine enjoyed a 
degree of freedom that would be just unthinkable 
today,” SATO says. “Now, magazine editors have 
to deal with limited financial resources, pressure 
from advertisers and other issues, which end up 
affecting what can be actually done. All these 
things did not really exist in the early 1970s, or at 
least they had less impact on the magazine's final 
output. An An's editorial office's dealings with 
Elle were also extremely casual. They went as far 
as cropping the photographs they got from France 
and making other changes without consulting 
their parent office or seeking permission. 

“Td say that HORIUCHI played a big part not 
only in the way the magazine looked but even in 
its approach to creating content and its somewhat 
brash attitude, and the readers felt and enjoyed 
the kind of vibrant energy that emanated from 
its pages. Without being an outright feminist 
publication, it retained some of the libertarian 
ideals of the 1960s when the Japanese student 
movement had joined other countries in street 
demonstrations and the fight for civil rights.” 
An Ат gorgeous appearance is even more re- 
markable when we consider the tools with which 


publications were pro- 
duced in those years. "It 
was still a period when 
magazines didn't have all 
the digital tools that make 
editing easier nowadays,” 
SATO says. "They were 
working with film and 
analogue, mechanical 
processes, and the margin. 
for error was very small. 
If they made a mistake. 
they had to start all over 
again. It was the kind of 
work only professionals 
could do.” 

According to HARA 
Yumi-ko, they would get 
the images from France 
= nor digital pictures, like 
we do today, but original 
copies – and HORIUCHI 
would work on the layout. 
And once completed, 
they rarely returned the. 
photos to Elle. Appar- 
ently, dozens of pictures 
by famous photographers. 


like Helmut Newton 


have gotlost somewhere. in February 1972, An An published this special edition about travelling in Japan. 


I tried to locate some of 

them for the exhibition, but couldn't find any." 
1970 is considered the beginning of the Golden 
Age of magazines in Japan, with many titles av- 
eraging a circulation of hundreds of thousands 
of copies every month. An An was among them, 
but according to SATO, the magazine did not 
fare so well at first. “It was well ahead of its 
time,” she says. “It wasa trailblazer. It pioneered 
things that many later titles copied and adopted, 
but, at the time, it was considered too avant- 
garde for the average reader. So after a couple of 
years, it went through a complete renewal to 
smooth down its rough edges and make it more 
appealing to its target audience." 

With its focus on fashion, beauty, food and travel, 
the magazine's popularity and influence on young 
Japanese women continued to grow throughout 
the 1970s and the early '80s until, іп 1982, it 
ended its collaboration with Elle and became in- 
dependent. According to the Comprehensive Cat- 
alogue of Magazines and Newspapers 1984, 88% 
of its readership was aged between 16 and 25, 
with 43% in the 16-20 bracket, and 45% between. 
21 and 25. Some 85% of these readers were single. 
With itsaim of targeting young readers who “want 
to behave like more mature women’, the magazine 
kept attracting advertisers, and by 1986 more 
than 85% ofits content was devoted to advertising 
and editorial tie-ins, while its circulation climbed 


to 650,000. Its main competition was Non-no, a 
magazine that first appeared in 1971. Together 
they gave rise toa fashion and lifestyle movement 
that became known as the "An-Non tribe." 

"When 1 was in my early 205, I used to read 
many magazines,” SATO says. “Besides, in college 
I majored in journalism so I had a special interest 
in the medium. I remember that in those years — 
the early 1980s — women's magazines like An 
An and Marie Claire, whose Japanese edition 
was launched in 198; cll-crafted products 
where one could appreciate the quality of the 
page layout and each high-quality image. They 
might have featured clothes I would never wear, 
bur just turning their pages was a joy to sce, and. 
they offered tips in a casual, natural way. An An 
stimulated your imagination and made you think, 
it didn't just spoon-feed you information. By 
the time I turned 30, though, тапу monthlies 
had turned into simple catalogues devoid of style, 
so I lost interest їп them. Табо don't like the pa- 
tronising way in which they now tell you what 
to wear and how. They say, if you want to look 
good, follow our instructions to the letter. They 
don't leave the reader any freedom of thought.” 
Apart from influencing the way young Japanese 
looked, An An and Non-no have also been 
credited with an increase in domestic and overseas 
travel among women. Around 1975, they both 
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For its 50th anniversary issue, An An asked idol group King & Prince to dress up as pandas. 


started carrying detailed maps not only of popular 
tourist places in Japan such as Kyoto and Karuiza- 
wa but also of forcign cities such as London, 
Paris and New 
fluence on tourist trends, the timing coincided 
with a rapid increase in the number of Japanese 
going overseas, many of whom were women. 
According to а 1993 report by Nikon Kenkyukai, 
in 1970, the number of people travelling abroad 
was only 0.7 million; in 1975, it had risen to 
nearly 2.5 million, and by 1990 and 1991, there 
were more than 10 million a year. 

Originally coming out twice a month, An An 
became a weekly in the 1980s. The DC fashion 
brand became incredibly popular, and the girls 
who worked at its outlets became the magazine's 
“house mannequins”. On the female appearance 
front, towards the end of the decade, the 
magazine decided that it was time for Japanese 
women to cut their hair short, and featured 


‘ork. Whatever their actual in- 
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popular singer and actress Koizumi Kyoko with 
a brand-new hairstyle. For three years KOIZUMI 
had let her hair grow, but An An made her cut 
it off for its trend-setting cover. 

Content-wise, the magazine embraced the bubble 
years of bold consumption and pursued the new 
image of a stronger, liberated Japanese woman. 
Particularly controversial was a special feature 
entitled “Become more beautiful through good 
sex", in which the magazine clarified everything 
its readers wanted to know about sex but were 


afraid to ask. The “sex special” went on to become 
a regular feature, which appears every summer. 

The recession of the 1990s put an end to the 
party atmosphere that had prevailed during the 
bubble years, and An An was ready to advise its 
readers on the best way to manage their hard- 
earned money. A series of articles on “money 
studies" featured such topics as “How 10,000 
yen can be spent!” and "Only 10,000 yen for all 


this", in which the editorial staff showed that 
people could still have fun even during that 
difficult period in the country s economic life. 
For many people, the early Heisei era was a time 
of confusion and anxiety, and An An offered its 
two pennies worth of wisdom with specials on as- 
trology (the popular "Love and destiny" still comes 
out twice a year) and "Love counselling” by such 
"experts" as AKIMOTO Yasushi (AKB48’s creator), 
manga artist SAMON Fumi, and long-time columnist 
Hayastit Mariko. Among the readers’ favourites 
isalso the annual "Most loved man ranking” survey, 
which in the 1990s was dominated by boy band 
SMAP member and “king of TV ratings” KIMURA 
Takuya. The Japanese women's heartthrob was so 
popular that he even graced the cover of the mag- 
azine's 30ch-anniversary issue. 

Fast forward 20 years, and the SOth-anniversary 
issue featured a new generation of idols: the group 
King & Prince. Like Kimura in 2000, King & 
Prince’s members wore panda costumes. So we 
asked SATO about An An's obsession with this 
animal. “An An is the name of an actual panda,” 
she says, “There are several theories surrounding 
the name of the magazine. Among them, there's 
the story of famous TV personality KUROYANAGI 
Tetsuko who saw a panda called Ая An when she 
visited London Zoo. This episode must have ap- 
pealed to the Japanese public because Japanese 
zoos didn't have any pandas at the time. A little 
later, the idea tok 


nch a female version of Heibon 
still 
lacked a name, and the four issues of the pilot 


Punch was considered. The new maga 


edition included a postcard for readers to 
their suggestions. Eventually, they chose 
from a high school girl from Akita Prefecture 
who proposed An An as the magazine's 
In the last 50 years, the magazine market has 
shrunk considerably, but 4» An still commands 


name.” 


a respectable circulation of 152,000. Like 50 years 
ago, the magazine's keywords are kawaii (cute), 
oishii (delicious) and oshare (stylish, fashionable), 
where the last term refers to both women’s fashion 
and the guys who are regularly portrayed on its 
cover. “Today's An An cannot really be compared 
to the original publication,” SATO says. “Now, it 
seems its readers are mainly interested in boy 
idols, and the magazine has had to adapt to their 
tastes, which is not necessarily a bad thing, it's 
just the way things go in the publishing world. 
‘The remarkable thing, in my opinion, is that 
magazine covers still retain the power to attract 
readers and sell copies. I mean, idol-related stories 
can be found everywhere on the internet, but 
fans will buy a magazine just because it sports a 
photo of their favourite idol on the cover. 

Now, most publications are always trying to 
catch up with ever-changing fads. An A» is one 
of the few exceptions that still has the power to 
JEAN DEROME 


be a trend-setter.” 


FOCUS 


PASSION Words of an avid reader 


MizUMoro Akemi has been a fan of 
An An since it began. She tells us about 
her love for the magazine. 


ог many women, the appearance of An 
F: etie естене 
March 1970 was a breath of fresh air in. 
Japan's rather conservative publishing market. 
One of its readers was MIZUMOTO Akemi. 
Born and raised in Kyoto, MIZUMOTO was still 
in middle school when she discovered An An. 
The magazine's target readership was girls in 
their late teens up to their mid-20s, but MizU- 
MOTO was so impressed that she became an in- 
stant fan and a faithful reader for years to come. 
“I found copies of Heibon Punch Women's 
Edition (An An's precursor) in a second-hand 
bookshop." she says. “Tt must have been around 
May or June 1970, which means five or six 
issues of An An had already been published. At 
the time I was interested in fashion but was not 
an avid magazine reader. I think the only other 
publication I read regularly was fashion magazine 
Fukuso.” After graduating from high school, 
MiZUMOTO took on several jobs before working 
for a fashion brand, which deepened her interest 
in clothes and women's magazines. 
The 1970s were a watershed in Japanese fashion, 
with MIVAKE Issey presenting his collection in 
New York and Kenzo's clothes being featured 
on the cover of Elle magazine. In the rapidly 
changing local scene, American culture and 
sports (eg, tennis and surfing) became increasingly 
popular in Japan, thus creating a market for 
casual fashion such as padded jackets and trainers. 
Jeans, in particular, began to be treated as 
designer items by Japanese manufacturers, 
starting a trend that continues to this day. 
On the other hand, new magazines such as An 
An were responsible for popularizing so-called 
New Trad fashion: following in the steps of the 
Miyuki Tribe of the mid-60s, which favoured a 
more conservative, preppy look, Аи An frequently 
featured in its pages long dresses and luxury bags 
from designers such as Gucci and Hermes. 
From the very beginning, what distinguished 
An An from the competition was its striking 
look and design, thanks to the groundbreaking 
work of art director HORIUCHI Seiichi and a 
host of talented photographers and designers. 
“For me, it represented a fresh new take on 
women's magazines,” MIZUMOTO says. "That's 
what Liked about it. I especially loved its visual 
element; all those beautiful colour pictures." 
‘Additionally, An An also became famous for 
the quality of its written content. To be sure, 
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Launched in 1966, Heibon Panchi Joseiban led the way for An An, and Мігимото Akemi became a fan. 


the articles and stories it featured were a departure 
from the usual magazine fare that tended to 
focus on entertainment gossip and pieces about 
the Imperial family. "Even asa teenager, 1 always 
preferred sedentary hobbies such as watching 
films and reading,” MIZUMOTO says. "Being 
very young, 1 didn't know much about life. In 
that respect, the articles and columns I read in 
An An taught me a lot. A columnist I really 
liked was МІХАКЕ Kikuko, and I especially en- 


joyed her style. She often wrote things like how 
to enjoy your life as a single or how to cook 
simple but tasty food. Another writer I was 
particularly fond of is SHIBUSAWA Tatsuhiko." 
Novelist and art critic SHIBUSAWA was known 
as a translator who helped introduce French 
literature to Japanese readers. Indeed, his first 
works for An An were translations of Charles 
Perraule's Little Red Riding Hood and Puss in 
Boots. In the 1980s, SHIBUSAWA would go on 
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Mizumoro Akemi has kept most of the copies of An An she bought in the 19705 


to become an author with a cult following 
thanks to his fantasy novels and essays about 
eroticism and black magic. In the 1970s however, 
he was still an outsider; a controversial figure 
who had supported the Communist Party and 
had been involved in a scandal following his 
translation of de Sade's Juliette for which he 
was prosecuted for public obscenity. 

From September 1970, SHIBUSAWA began to 
travel extensively in Europe. These trips became 
the subject of a series of travelogues he con- 
tributed to An An. “I remember his pieces 
about Germany, when he visited Bavaria and 
wrote about Ludwig II,” MIZUMOTO says. “To 
a young Japanese girl like me, it was like being 
introduced to а fairytale world.” 

Travel reports were among dn An's more popular 
features, combining clever texts by a number of 
renowned writers, colourful photos and the 
equally beautiful maps drawn by Новосни 
who was SHIBUSAWa’s close friend. These stories, 
together with similar articles appearing in Non- 
по magazine, were behind the birth of the “An- 
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Non tribe" phenomenon: unmarried young 
women around 20-25 years old who travelled 
alone or in small groups, both in and outside 
Japan. The new role played by women in the 
travel market found its soundtrack in YAM- 
AGUCHI Momoe's 1978 single, "Jibi tabidachi" 
[Good Day Trip]. 

While MizUMOTO admits that she has never 
travelled a lot, she has always been fond of An 
An's "travel special” issues. “They opened a win- 
dow on a completely new world,” she says. “For 
me it was a chance to discover new places and 
vicariously experience the excitement of travelling 
to faraway destinations. You could say I've 


always been an armchair tourist.” 
MIZUMOTO has spent her entire life in Kyoto. 
“Many people from around the country want 
to move to Tokyo,” she says. "That's under- 
standable because Tokyo is the centre of every- 
thing — politics, culture, trade. But I've always 
preferred Kyoto. I travel to Tokyo once in a 
while, bur I would never live there. I like Kyoto 
because it's more compact and everything is 
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Travis Japan on the front page of An An, 13 May 
2020. 


more or less within walking distance." 
However, MIZUMOTO has seen her hometown. 
gradually change from a relatively small, peo- 
ple-friendly city full of traditional wooden build- 
ings to a sprawling sca of reinforced conci 


and gardens are still there, but they are separated 
by glass and cement. Unfortunately, the magical 
place that was featured in the pages of An An is 


r and more crowded, 


по more. It's also n. 
what with all the tourists coming from all over 
the world. On the other hand, now that the 
tourists have disappeared because ofthe coron- 
avirus, it feels a little lonely.” 

MIZUMOTO admits that she has lost interest in 
reading magazines. “I may buy one ifit features a 
story I want to read, but I'm nota regular reader,” 
she says. “That's especially true of fashion maga- 
zines. When I was young, they were much better, 
They were real magazines, with a sharper editorial 
viewpoint. Now they look and feel like catalogues." 
The same thing happened with An An. Mizu- 
MOTO bought it regularly for the first two 
decades it was published, but later she devoted 
herself mainly to reading books. “In fact, An 
An has changed a lot,” she says. "In the 1970s 
they wrote about Western superstars such as 
Elton John and Serge Gainsbourg. It had a lot 
more substance. Now, young readers seem to 
be interested only in Japanese boy idols. Just 
look at those covers. I would rather re-read the 


old issues from the 1970s. I have kept most of 
them. I treasure them.” 
GIANNI SIMONE 


Magne Hote 


PUBLISHING In constant turmoi 


Thanks to women’s magazines, people 
can understand the extent to which the 
role of women has improved in society. 


or many years, women have been key 
F- in Japan's consumer culture, and 
they are undoubtedly the country's biggest. 
spenders. Frequently excluded from decision- 
making in politics and industry, Japanese women 
have become leading players on the consumer 
scene, and the media have provided them with 
the means to become trendsetters, assert their 
identity and make sense of their lives while ex- 
ploring such issues as ove, sexuality, age, family, 
food and fashion. 
In this respect, women's magazines are the 
perfect window onto the world of women, as 
they help highlight the paradoxes in their lives 
as they are continually caught between the in- 
fluences of East and West, tradition and moder- 
nity, continuity and change. 
Even a rapid tour round a bookshop reveals 
rows of shelves exclusively devoted to women's 
magazines, with separate areas devoted to issues 
for teenagers, people in their early or late 20s, 
married women with children, and single career 
women. The only thing most of them share is 
that the women typically depicted in these 
publications are well-educated Tokyoites they 
represent the ideal that all Japanese women 
wish to emulate. 
Japanese women’s magazines have gone through 
different historical phases. The first, which 
covers the first half of the 20th century up to 
the end of the Second World War, saw the ap- 
pearance of such monthlies as Fujin Gabo (Il- 
lustrated Women’s Magazine, 1905], Fujin 
Koron [Women's Opinion, 1916], ије no 
Tomo (Housewife’s Friend, 1917] and Fujin 
Kurabu [Women's Club, 1920]. Except for the 
more liberal Fujin Koron, these publications 
aimed to educate women about how to be "good 
wives and wise mothers". 
In the postwar period, from 1946 to the first 
half of the 1950s, Japan experienced rapid eco- 
nomic recovery, and people began to aspire to a 
better material life. A new brand of magazine 
such as Shufu to Seikatsu (Housewives and Life, 
1946] and Fujin Seikatsu [Women's Life, 1946] 
abandoned the educational approach of their 
predecessors to focus instead on providing prac- 
tical advice on various aspects of household 
management, with increasing use of photography. 
From the second half of the 1950s to the late 
1960s, weekly magazines began to appear that 
focused on the private lives of pop stars and 


Japanese women have become the main target of magazine publishers. 


actors. However, the major trend of the period 
was the creation of larger women’s magazines, 
purveyors of dreams of a richer life. These 
often sported foreign names like Misses and 
Madam, and began to show their readers how 
to enjoy life. For instance, while older magazines 
taught women how to make dresses, the new 
ones emphasized buying them. The change be- 
came apparent even in the kind of advertising 
featured in these magazines: houschold products 
began to be replaced by fashion, accessories, 
and leisure as readers were increasingly scen as 
individual consumers. 

The top rated magazine in this category was 
Katei Gabo [Illustrated Home Magazine]. 
Launched in 1958, this periodical targeted up- 
per-class housewives in their 40s whose children 
were at least in their teens, which gave them 
more time to devote to the aesthetic pleasures 
of cuisine, fashion and home interiors. Katei 


Gabo was strongly influenced by the American 
magazine Life, and its first appearance was a 
sensation as there were no fully illustrated mag- 
azines on the Japanese market at the time. Katei 
Gabo excelled in presenting a particularly luxu- 
rious and tradition-oriented style with an air of 
exclusivity, sophistication and high social achieve- 
ment. It was also a typical example of the role 
played by some magazines in preserving tradi- 
tional culture. Women were seen as the keepers 
of traditional arts (e.g, the tea ceremony and 
flower arranging), which is interesting to note 
as these arts were once performed by men (even 
samurai) and were quintessentially masculine 
in tone. The women featured in Katei Gabo's 
pages seemed to be living in an idealised past as 
they often wore kimono, a garment that by 
that time was being relegated to rare social en- 
gagements. In this respect, the magazine can be 
seen as a stronghold of conservatism. 
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This was stilla time when young women were 
encouraged to learn these once elite arts to en- 
hance their value on the marriage market, 
preparing them for what cultural sociologists 
Lise Skov and Brian Moeran have called “a 
. Indeed, 
today, though mastering the traditional arts is 
no longer required to land a husband, it is 
thanks to women that they su 


married life of idle boredom 


n 


с due to their 


attending the many cultural centres scattered 
all over Japan. 

The 1970s brought about a revolution in the 
publishing industry with the appearance of 
such magazines as An An (1970), Non-No 
(1971), More (1977) and Croissant (1977). 
Japan was going through a time of high economic 
growth, and traditional gender categories began 
to break down as the number of women going 
out to work increased dramatically. From being 
part of the family, women began to be seen as 
individuals with their own needs and interests, 


and as their disposable income kept growing, 
they became interested in travelling and eating 
out, compelling the new publications to devote 
more space to these subjects. 

Titles like Croissant were labelled as “new 
family magazines", a term referring to those 
belonging to the "baby boom generation", who 
were then in their late twenties and were ex- 
pected to form a new kind of family. 
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Women played a key role in the development of the consumer society in Japan 


In addition, 1975 was designated International 
Women's Ycar, and Japanese media started fo- 
cusing their attention on the so-called “Aying 


woman" (from the American bestseller. 
Flying by Erica Jong), in search of a new lifestyle 
that differed from traditional Japanese values. 
Ir was during the 1970s that the proportion of 
advertisements in women's magazines increased 
drastically: by 197 
main 78 magazines exceeded 100,000 pages. 
Among six of the major titles, the proportion 
of pages devoted to advertisements ranged be- 
tween 25% and 55% (An An). To this, 
to add “advertorials”, promotions disguised as 
editorial material. 


, the total number in the 


have 


The dependency of magazine publishers on ad- 
vertisements increased significantly as advertising 
revenue grew 2.46 times between 1976 and 
1985. In the same period, revenue from the 
sale of magazines grew only 1.86 times 

Generally speaking, the editorial line in many 
women's magazines was, and still is, considered 
rather weak as tie-ins dominate their content, 
especially as far as fashion is concerned. Japanese 
magazines traditionally gather information 
about their readers through surveys to get a 
deeper insight into their lifestyle, economic 
status and attitudes toward a wide range of 
topics. The magazines pass the results on to 
the advertisers — they are then both able to 


fine-tune content to reflect their target groups 


more accurately. 
In the 1980s, Prime Minister NAKASONE Yasu- 
hiro’s “grand design" for an internationalised 
Japan resulted in the liberalisation of financial 
markets and a consumer boom with city 


ased 
women at the forefront. By 1982, half of all 
and many other 
aspired to do the same. The 1986 Law of Equal 
Employment Opportuni 
improve women's status on the labour market, 
but the debate on gender equality brought to 
the fore ideas of independence and individualism, 
and the principle that women should be able 
to do what they really wanted. 


married women were workin; 


ies did very little to 


In the first three postwar decades, the Confucian 
values of endurance and hard work, and the 
idea that people should sacrifice their own 
desires for the collective good, still dominated 
Japanese society. However, in the 1980s con- 
sumerism came to be viewed in a positive light. 
Unmarried women, in particular, having been 
marginalised in the political and economic 
arena, came to the conclusion that they could 
enjoy life to the full as well as spend their own. 
money on fashion, leisure and culture. 

Women even moved into areas of consumerism 
which until then had been the domain of men. 
Young women began to ride motorbikes, go to 
bars, play golf and bet on horses. They were 


promptly nicknamed oyaji-girls (uncle or mid- 
dle-aged girls). 

In this period, the importance of magazines in 
Japan's publishing industry as a whole reached 
anall-time high. As many as 1,300 new magazines 
were launched or re-launched between 1980 
and 1985, and while sales of books had fallen 
since 1945, sales of magazines continued to 
rise, Women’s magazines were among the big 
winners with average circulations of several 
hundred thousand copies. The king (or maybe 
queen?) of the pack was Non-no, a magazine 
aimed at 12 to 19-year-old girls, that sold a jaw- 
dropping 1.3 million copies. 

The early 1980s were also notable for the launch 
of Japanese editions of Western magazines such 
as Cosmopolitan (1980) and Marie Claire (1982), 
while many local titles sported Western-sounding 
names: 25ans (1980), Lee (1983), Vivi (1983), 
Classy (1984), Sophia (1984) and Ef(1984). 
‘The increase in segmentation and new trends 
in the publishing market shortened the span of 
cach phase in the history of Japanese magazines: 
the sixth period only covers 1985 ro 1989. 
During this time, the magazine market became 
dominated by titles targeting unmarried women 
in their late 20s and 30s, the so-called “elite 
cosmopolitans" of the bubble era. These were 
women who worked hard and played hard, 
travelled abroad, and bought expensive brand- 
name goods — sometimes even travelling as far 


as Italy and France, alone or in organised groups, 
with the exclusive purpose of engaging in binge 
shopping, While occupying subordinate positions 
in the workplace, these women were nevertheless 
earning a good enough salary to let them fulfil 
many of their material desires. 

The main publishing event that reflected this 
situation was Hanako (1988). Aimed at 25 to 
2 ar-old OLs (Office Ladies, i.e. office 
workers) with money to burn, it provided in- 
formation on shops, restaurants and theatres 
in the Tokyo area and was sold exclusively in 
the metropolitan area. This magazine gave rise 


The increase in women's employment has changed the content of magazines. 


to the so-called "Hanako-tribe", a group of 
women who were in their late twenties at the 
height of the bubble period and were extremely 
consumer-oriented and interested in frequent 
trips abroad, brand-name products, going to 
expensive restaurants, music and theatre. 
Hanako provided advice about handling these 
consumer matters — how to book a hotel room 
abroad, how to have the “correct” conversation 
at the hotel reception, and also suggested which 
product brands to buy. 

On the other hand, a second notable publishing 
event highlighted a completely different trend: 
retailers such as Daici and Seiyu started publishing 
their own magazines — most notably Orange 
Page (1986) and Lettuce Club (1986) — and 
sold them through their supermarkets. They 
tended to be cheaper than their competitors 
and to focus on practical information on how 
to run а household, rather like the magazines 
which emerged after the Second World War. 
In actual fact, these magazines were anticipating 
the severe recession of the next two decades: 


with the burst of the financial bubble in the 
carly 1990s, there wasa shift in consumer trends 
away from conspicuous consumption toward 
the pursuit ofa more subdued and “authentic” 
lifestyle. Many women's magazines adapted to 
the new circumstances by featuring stories on 
how to better manage their income, With, for 
instance, carried an article entitled “I am stingy! 

featuring reports from readers who explained 
how they saved mo 


During the so-called Lost Decade, more and 
more women decided to postpone marriage to 
pursue a career or free themselves from family 
responsibilities and women's magazines reflected 
how they coped with being single in a soc 
that still prized the figure of women as wives 
and mothers. However, many magazines had a 
somewhat ambiguous approach to the subject, 
often pl ung readers’ confusion 
and anxieties by presenting competing values: 
on the one hand, they explicitly rej 
one might call "typical Japanese value 
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series of fads and novelties often coming from 
abroad, which indulged women's longing to be 
independent and join the global cultural elite; 
on the other hand, they reminded them that 
being independent was considered selfish Бу 
the moral majority; a woman might have fun 
fora few years, but she was expected to become 
a mature, modest and nurturing wife and mother 
sooner or later. 

Another interesting characteristic of women's 
magazines is the language they use. While written 
style in many Japanese periodicals can be quite 
formal, women’s magazines often bluntly lay 
down detailed instructions about which clothes 
to wear or which make-up to use. In other 
words, Japanese magazines know what is right 
for their readers and do not mince their words 
in order to let them know. The overall effect is 
both authoritarian and intimate; it can be seen 
as patronising and condescending. Yet the 
success of the magazines over the years suggests 
that their readers do not mind such language. 
According to certain scholars who have analysed. 
this writing style, the readers of women's mag- 
azines consider them to be sources of authority 
able to teach them what to do and how to do it. 
It’s been noted that they mimic the language of 
Japanese schools by encouraging imitation and 
repetition, which are important elements in 
learning, The underlying message is that women 
— particularly those in their 20s — are highly in- 
secure and need advice. After spending six years 
in junior and senior high school, where they 
have to wear uniforms and follow strict rules 
concerning hairstyles and accessories, they sud- 
denly find themselves free to choose how they 
want to look, but this freedom, though exciting, 
is also paralysing. So they look for advice, and 
find it in magazines. 

Interestingly. a growing number of publications 
targeting college students, which first appeared 
in the late 1970s, often advised their readers to 
dress conservatively, as if it were imperative 


that aftera long period being treated as children, 


they must suddenly grow up and prepare to be- 
come adults. These magazines cven went as far. 
as creating sister publications for when their 
readers reached the next stage in their lives: JJ 
(1975) and CanCam (1981) respectively 
launched Classy (1984) and AneCan (2007) 
for young women in their mid to late 20s. As 
usual, the interesting thing to note is the way 
the publishing and business worlds work together 
when a new title appears. For example, when 
AneCan was launched, the Isetan department 
store and several clothing companies collaborated 
with the magazine to create completely new 
brands. It was reported that when AneCan first 
appeared in bookshops, the "AneCan Style" 
brands sold 30-million-yen worth of clothing 
in just four days. 

Magazines like CanCam even contributed to 
the success of celebrity models who have gone 
оп to pursue careers in music and acting. EBI- 
HARA Yuri, for instance, was an exclusive model 
for CanCam between the age of 24 and 28, 
then graduated to AneCam for the next eight. 
years before signing a contract with Domani, 
а magazine for married and working women 
in their 30s. 

The 1990s saw an explosion in teens’ magazines 
as Kogyaru (high school students) became Japan's 
new big spenders and trendsetters. Long-time 
favourites Seventeen (1967) and Popteen (1980) 
were joined by high-selling titles like Nicola 
(1997), which pandered to girls every desire. It 
was in this period that kawaii (cuteness), the 
first truly Japanese postwar style, conquered 
the world. But kawaii wasn't the only thing 
around as street fashion and gyaru culture con- 
tinued to dominate young fashion. Gyaru culture, 
in particular, was a phenomenon based on re- 
bellion against conformism in Japanese society, 
including against the Asian beauty standards 
of pale skin and dark hair. Its popularity peaked 
in the 1990s and early 2000s, with thousands 
of deeply tanned and blonde-haired teenagers 
invading the streets of Shibuya and other trendy 


districts, and had its own best-selling magazines 
including Egg (1995-2014, now only online), 
Love Mama (2008-14) for gyaru with children, 
and Koakuma Ageha (2005), targeting women 
working at hostess clubs. 
Women's magazines have continued to grow 
in number even after the turn of the century. 
In 1988, there were 61 women’s magazines 
with a circulation of over 10,000. In 1992, 
there were at least 80. In 2020, the Japanese 
Magazine Publishers Association's online database 
lists 148 tides, but their real number is even 
higher. The market is more diversified than 
ever, and while new titles keep appearing, some 
of the veterans disappear from the newsstands, 
Katei Gabo and Fujin Gaho are among the ex- 
ceptions, having succeeded in adapting to an 
ever-changing readership. The latter, for example, 
is one of the oldest magazines still around (it 
was launched in 1905), and still has a respectable 
circulation of 94,000. 
This said, new trends in people's reading habits, 
and especially competition from the internet, 
have greatly eroded magazine circulation. In 
the early 1990s, for instance, the total monthly 
print run of six major titles (An An, Non-No, 
JJ. More, 25ans and With) came to over 7.6 mil- 
lion copies. Today, it's only 810,000, ranging 
from 25ans' 70,000 to More's 195,000. 
Whatever the case, even today, women’s maga- 
zines offer a unique window on what it means 
to be a woman in Japan: their tastes in food, 
leisure and sex; their emotional problems, worries. 
and ambitions; how to take care of their bodies; 
and how to look for a partner. 

G.S. 
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Women, Media and Consumption in Japan, 
edited by Lise Skov & Brian Moeran, University 
of Hawai'i Press, 1995. 

Japanese Women's Magazines, TANAKA Keiko, in 
The Worlds of Japanese Popular Culture, edited by 
D.P. Martinez, Cambridge University Press, 1998. 
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TREND Fashion food addiction 


Over the past 50 years, the Japanese 
have become immersed in a sort of 


feeding frenzy. 


agazines and journals are products 
of their time; they are the first to pick 
up on the "spirit of the times” and 


tell us about it. Sometimes the subject is food. 

HATANAKA Mioko, who publishes cookery 
books, has herself written a book about what she 
calls “fashion food" (*Fasshon fudo, arimasu" 
pub. Chikuma bunko, 1913, not published in 
English), and maintains that in Japan food has 
been "a fashion commodity” since the 1970s. 
You eat a certain kind of cake because it's trendy, 
it hasa history; we consume information. It was 
at this period that An An magazine appeared. 
The “An An generation" was the first to go in 
search of restaurants and food that reflected the 
mood of the city and represented its aspirations 
According to HATANAKA Mioko, the magazine 
was innovative 
being a symbol of housework. While other 


the way it freed food from 


women's magazines always linked cookery topics 
to recipes and happy families, An Am, by encour- 
aging young working women to eat food made 
by others, supported the struggle against the ide- 
ology of the “good housew prevalent at 
the time, Let's take a look at some of the sugary 
stars that have paraded through bakeries over 
the past fifty y 
In the 1970s, we saw the emergence of fast-food 
outlets: the first MacDonald's opened in Ginza 
in 1971, rapidly followed by other fast-food 
chains and their flagship products: doughnuts, 
American-style ice cream, cheesecake... and the 
height of fashion at the c 
today, crepes. The first crepe stall opened in 
1976, in Shibuya, followed by one in Harajuku, 


rs. 


which still survives. 


p ; 
$. 


The fashion Юг "sweets from America" reached its height between 2006 and 2011 


the centre of teenage culture for around fifty 
years. The unique "girly" style of the Japanese 
pancak 
whipped cream, and fresh fruit — lured all the 
young people who dreamt about Tokyo. Today, 
crepes are still a local Harajuku special 
have undergone many changes. 

Ten years after An An, Hanako appeared, 
another city-news magazine for young women, 
and spread the word about new trends. Among 
pastries, mousse cakes gained in popularity. This 


topped with scoops of ice cream, 


y, and 


previously unknown texture primed the Japanese 
palate in its search for the шем fuwa (soft, light, 
fluffy) sensation. 

In 1990, the last major nationwide trend 
appeared: tiramisu. Its foamy, creamy texture was 
all Japanese palates could wish for. This coincided 
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Today, crepes are still a local Harajuku speciality. 


ith che rise ín popularity of Italian restaurants, 
followingon from French restaurants, which 
were considered to be the height of luxury at that 
period. The Japanese were looking for convivi- 
ality, and a simple, cheerful, 
With the arrival of the internet, tastes changed 
rapidly. The abundance of information gave rise 
коа host of diverse and short-lived trends. 

1991 saw the rise in popularity of the fiwa fuwa 
texture. In an effort to take advantage ofthe success 


nformal cuisine. 


of pastries, everyone wanted to find new sweet- 


tasting delights to promote. The Japanese contin- 
ued to enjoy creamy, melting textures: méme brûlée, 


soft cheese rolls, panna cotta, ci 
From 1992-1993, desserts from Asian countries, 
with tapioca and coconut cream, took centre 
stage for several years. Until che 
had their attention firmly fixed on Europe, but 
ng seduced by the delights on 
offer from neighbouring countries. This was 


amy chocolate. 


the Japanese 


they now be 


also the time when depachika started to appear 
(see Zoom Japan no.24, October 2014): deli- 
catessens, which were often set up in department 


store basements and offered a wide range of 


EATING & DRINKING 


ч - 
Eurupean pastries hit in the mid-1990e like cannelés. 


ready-made dishes and desserts to eat at home. 
Three years later, the talk was all about cannelés 
(small fluted French pastries), waffles from Liège, 
Breton cakes or pastel de nata (egg tarts) from 
Portugal. Traditional local pastries from Europe, 
already commonplace in France, became all the 
rage in Japan. 

2006-2011 saw the beginning of the boom in 
"sweets from America": oil-free popcorn, “bean 
to bar chocolate”, Krispy Kreme Donuts, pan- 


cakes... The recession favoured the world of 
sweet treats; baked goods such as pancakes, spit 


cakes, Japanese-style Castella sponge cakes, 


(re)appeared for some years. They were afford- 
able, simple, could be shared by the family, and 
were filling 

In 2014, it was time for kakigorito step into the 
limelight. For a long time, the Japanese had 
looked elsewhere to fulfil their dreams, which 


was why pastries and desserts from abroad had 
taken c 
For several years now, the fashion has been for 


tre stage over the previous 5 decades. 


revisiting traditional Japanese cakes and pastries, 
but with a modern twist. This trend reflects the 


- 


Kakigori has been a hit since 2014. 


country's inward-looking attitude as well as the 
rise of a new creative generation able to take a 
fresh look at their own culture. 

(akigori, shaved ice cream with syrup poured 
over it, had already made an appearance in the 
thousand-year-old Pillow Book of Sei Shonagon 
(trans. Ivan Morris, pub. Penguin Classics). 
Today, this dessert has undergone incredible 
n 
rto powdered snow, frothy 


ind comes in endless variations; 


ze cre: 


Japanese or Western flavours, with fresh 


fruit, Korean or Taiwanese-style,granita-styl 


Some desserts have become well-known around 
the world: tiramisu, pastel de nata and pa 
are perfect examples. Some Japanese fashions 


akes 


have caught people off-guard, such as kakigori 
which is served in some places in Paris, 
What will the next food fad be? Vegan, ethical, 
gluten-free, halal... retro-pop? Maybe 


for a long conversation while movement is 


restricted during this time of coronavirus? Some- 
thing from distant foreign shores to counteract 
our desire for travel? 
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ADVERTORIAL 


kinawa 


Compared to the rest of the country, 
this chain of enchanting islands is seen 
as being tiny and remote.However, 
with its picture-postcard landscapes, 


its popularity continues to grow among 
French tourists. Chiefly known for its 
white sandy beaches, this location 
offers a wealth of outdoor activities 


A unique culture and a world-renowned diet 


for long life 


Just as in Corsica, this area formerly 
known as the Kingdom of Ryukyu 
has its own particular history and tra- 
ditions which straddle both those of 


China and Japan. Thanks to histori- 
cal accounts as well as objects and 
items of clothing, Shurijo Castle in 
Naha, the Fortress and Museum 

of Nakagusuku in the centre of the 
main island and Yaeyama Museum 
in Ishigaki are essential places to 
visit to understand the influence the 
succession of different civilisations 
have had on the Archipelago. The 
evenings are alive with singing and 
dancing, but visitors will particularly 
enjoy the traditional food served in 
the restaurants; low-fat dishes based 
on rice, vegetables, soya and sea- 


sailing, kayaking, surfing, swimming, 
cycling... The subtropical oceanic cli- 
mate means it enjoys warm tempera- 
tures all year round. The coastline bor- 
dered by lush forests boasts numerous 
coral reefs, and cherry trees bloom on 
the main island in February. This uns- 
poilt natural environment is proving to 
be the ideal place for anyone who wi- 
shes to learn scuba-diving. Experience 
hypnotic moments while observing the. 
brightly coloured fish swimming among 
the coral in the translucent waters of 
Ishigaki Island, or when catching sight 
of underwater sandstone formations 
resembling the remains of a sunken 
prehistoric city on Yonaguri Island. 

And how immensely enjoyable it is to. 
take a walk accompanied by semi-wild 
horses while searching for endemic 
species such as the kinbato dove or 
the yonaguni-san, the largest butterfly 
in Japan. 


food, often accompanied by umibudo 
("sea grapes") seaweed, recognised 
worldwide as contributing factors to 
long life and well-being. Churami 
Aquarium guaranties the visitor a 
spectacular show with its wonderful 
ballet of manta rays, whale sharks 
and numerous other sea creatures. 


okkaido 


A veritable paradise, unspoilt nature, 
wide open spaces, pure air... the 
whole of the Japanese population, 
and indeed others, are fascinated by 
Japan's northernmost island. Sum- 
mer temperatures are much lower 
than on the other islands, and winter 
temperatures can often drop below 
-20*, thus guaranteeing an excellent 
and long-lasting covering of snow. 

In the spring, the rolling flower-filled 
meadows of Furano's central region 
and, in July-August, the lush wild 
coast of the Shiretoko Peninsular, 
the forests and the lakes of Kussharo 
and Mashu in the west all become 
the scenes for amazing opportunities 
for hiking, cycling or kayaking. From 
October to March, it's the turn of ac- 
tivities such as skiing, snowboarding, 


fishing for wakasagi (smelt), and boat 
trips to see the drift-ice in Abashiri 
where, just as on Notsuke Peninsular, 
hikers don snowshoes. With multiple 
choices for leisure activities, the op- 
portunity to access 6 national parks, 


numerous tours to observe wildlife 
(white-tailed eagles, red-crowned 
cranes, brown bears...) and countless 
leisure facilities such as onsen (hot 
springs), saunas and comfortable 
hotels, Hokkaido offers a perfect ba- 
lance of Nature and Wellbeing. 


Belatedly recognised but now celebrated ancestors, 
and cutting-edge gastronomy! 


Although there are no written records 
of the Ainu (who lived by hunting, 
fishing, fruit and mushroom picking), 
the first inhabitants of this vast nor- 
thern land (who were already present 


before 10,000 BC) left an indelible 
mark on local history and traditions. 
Thanks to numerous sites where 
utensils, equipment and everyday 
objects have been found, the Mu- 
seum of Northern Peoples in Abashiri 
is viewed as a living memory of the 
customs of this indigenous popula- 
tion. It makes it easy to understand 
their connection to nature, their 
animist beliefs and their common use 
of plants for cooking and personal 
care. Hokkaido comprises more than 
a quarter of the country’s cultivatable 
land: cattle-grazing in the north and 


Hokkaido 


Okinawa 


Practical 
nformation 


Transport in both prefectures is 
not as well developed as in the 
rest of Japan. The main way to 
travel around the islands in the 
Okinawa archipelago is by ferry 
or plane, though hiring a car is re: 
commended on Hokkaido in order 
to discover the picturesque road 
journeys in the eastern part of the 
island. There are daily flights with 
JAL and ANA from Tokyo to both 
destinations, as well as a direct 
link between Naha and Sapporo/ 
Chitose (reduced prices offered to 
foreign travellers - www.jal.com) 
From Europe, the only direct fight 
is with Finnair from Helsinki. In 
winter, you can hire ski suits, 
equipment or snowshoes on arri- 
val at Chitose Airport, Hokkaido. 


www. visitokinawa.jp 
https:/en.visit-hokkaido.jp 


east, rice fields in the west. There's 
also an abundance of vegetables, 
meat and fish as well as the main 
ingredients for the many tasty local 
specialities: ramen (noodles), crab 
dishes, jingisukan (grilled mutton with 
rice) or nabemono (hot-pot). 
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The junction of the Tama and Nippara rivers. 


Okutama, another aspect of Tokyo 


Two hours from the capital city, lush 
and stunning countryside delights 
camping and hiking enthusiast 


t the riverside, a dozen or so campers 
are eating the remains of a late barbecue 
among swirling woodsmoke. A two: 


hour train journey from Tokyo, the Hikawa 


Campsite in the municipality of Okutama is a 
real godsend for many city dwellers who need a 
weekend break from daily routine, In front of 
his ent, NUMAGA Haruka is sitting in a folding 
chair sipping a beer while contentedly watching 
the crackling fire. All around us, the forest 


plunges down towards the blue waters of the 


Tama River. "It's the first time I've been camping, 
and I'm doing ok!" declares Haruka, cutting up. 
marinated pickled vegetables on a chopping 
board balanced on his knees. Having arrived late, 
we are just settling in, while most of the campers 
are already packing up at the end of the weekend. 
Only a few aficionados remain, and are starting 
to prepare their evening meal. “Real pros!” 
exclaims Haruka observing their perfectly organ- 
ised surroundings where nothing appears to be 
out of place. More used to the comforts of ryokan, 
traditional Japanese inns, this 40-year-old Tokyoite 
night-clubber had to repack his enormous ruck- 
sack three times in order to get all his gear in. He 
then had to carry this heavy load as far as Oku- 
tama station, and stop on the way to shop for the 
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evening meal. Luckily, the Hikawa Campsite 
hires outall the cooking equipment required as 
well as providing а cafe-restaurant for those who 
can't bring themselves to light a fire! 


The site opened around forty years ago, and also 


has spacious wooden bungalows to rent, which 
are booked well in advance by students. But camp- 
ingis the cheapest option as it costs just 1,000 yen 
(£8) per person per day, as long as there is room 
left to pitch your tent. “In October 2019 
Typhoon Hagibis caused a good deal of damage 


and camping was curtailed due to flooding. For 
the moment, the water has receded, but cam, 


is still not allowed on the riverbank,” explains the 
manager indicating the yellow hazard warning 
tape that marks out the camping arca. Next to 
the reception desk, situated in an attractive 


wooden chalet, is everything you need to spend 
the night here: bundles of firewood, sacks of coal, 
fire-tongs, saucepans, barbecue grills, cutlery 

“Obviously, to hire all ofthis is not so cheap, but 
it's sill ess than a night in a ryokan. And it’s much 


more fun!” observes Haruka pragmatically while 
making his way towards the river with his arms 
full of wood and saucepans. Our evening meal 
comprises grilled chicken breast, sliced beef with 
peppers and aubergines, and wasabi, Okutama's 
great speciality, not forgetting the locally grown 
potatoes that we bury in the embers. At 17:00, 
the sun has already slipped down behind the 
mountains and a cool breeze blows over the 


canyon. Ir’s time to have a hot bath before supper! 


Situated a 15-minute walk away on the riverbank 
opposite, the Moegi 


reached by means of a dimly lit suspension bridge. 


о Yu hot springs can be 


Quite an invigorating little night stroll! Especially 
after coming out of the rotenburo (outdoor hot 
spring bath) in the middle of the forest, and going 
back to tuck into hot baked potatoes in your 
accompanied by good sake 
served at just the right temperature. In front of 
their fire, the campers grill enormous steaks or 
freshly caught fish from the Tan 


warm dressing gow 


River. In the 


darkness, the glow of the campfires is warm and 
reassuring, while a flood of appetising odours 
rises towards the tree canopy. The meals round 
the campfire last long into the night; the atmos- 
phere is peaceful. Despite the proximity of the 


tents, only the rushing waters of the river can be 


heard. But the forest shelters other creatures 
besides che campers. We are aroused by a rustling 
next to a tent, and discover with amazement a 
hairy animal similar to a racoon with a large belly 
and rounded head. А anuki! It runs off with our 
shopping bag in its mouth. We chase after the. 
animal, which finally stops at the edge of the 
water to examine its loot. In the moonlight, 
hold hands and scuffle forwards to retri 
plastic bag, all pulling in different dire 
Suddenly, I realise that in front of me isa leg- 
endary Japanese forest animal whose mischievous 
behaviour my mother used to tell me about when 


re the 


Iwas little, An indigenous animal, the fanuki or 
racoon dog is known in Japanese folklore for its 


ability to take on the form of any object, even 
human? 15 full of tricks, but is also a symbol of 
good fortune, and its effigy adorns shopfronts dis- 
playing its huge testicles whose supple skin was 


once used to refine gold. This 


'omical singu. 
larity has been an endless source of inspiration for 
n Japanese folklore. Yet it's rare for агаш 
to approach humans so closely, and we are 
delighted with the encounter. "Tan Tan Tanuki 
no Kintama wa!" Haruka begins to sing at the top 
of his voice at the fireside, which translated means 


storie 


"the anuli s family jewels swing even when there's 
no wind!" The nursery rhyme attracts our furry 
friend who, after stealing two buns, returns to 
boldly nose around in the rubbish bag nearby! 

At theend ofa cold night, we wake to the awing 
of crows searching for food. From behind the 
mountains dawns a chilly day, and the campers 
huddle round the fire. Then, at last, the sun 
floods the riverside beach, immediately warming 
up our numb bodies. We can smell miso soup, 
coffee and omelettes. A young woman walks by 
and greets us, then asks us if we had come across 
a tanuki the previous night! The animal had 
entered her tent, but she had not been able to 


identify it in the dark. The cheerful conversation 
livened up our breakfast. Other campers saw it 
pilfering bread, but when questioned the man- 
ager stated he had never heard of a алийг in his 


The 138 kilometres-long Tama river reveals the beauty of this stunning landscape. 


TRAVEL 
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At 1,000 yen per person per day, the Hikawa Camping Site is an interesting alternative. 


campsite! We were very happy with our camping 
experience and left to walk along the hiking trails 
for which Okutama is famous. 

From the Okuhikawa Shrine, a few hundred 
metres from the campsite, we take a small path 
along the Hikawa valley connected by a suspen- 
sion bridge from where the confluence of the 
Tama and Nippara rivers can be admired. It's a 
stunning place, with large pebbled riverside 


beaches where people enjoy a bento (lunchbox) 
with local specialities such as trout or venison, 
which is very popular in the region. We prefer to 
cat soba noodles with some excellent fried shrimp 
tempura in a small cafeteria close to the station. 
Established two generations ago by a former bus 
company employee, the decor of the Hirakawa 
Service Station is very retro with an old television 
set, pencil drawings on the walls and large bay 
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windows overlooking the forest. Having eaten 
our fill, we are ready to visit the Atago Shrine. 
It's accessible from the camping site and is well 
worth a visit: situated at the top of a mountain 
path lined with strange stone sculptures of naked 
women, you have to climb a giant staircase of 181 
steps, which cuts straight through a forest of 
cedars and azaleas, 

Breathless, we arrive at the top and find a rather 
ugly bright-red pagoda, then a few levels higher, 
the shrine, a medieval wooden building built 
by a former daimyo (feudal lord) to shelter the 
fire deities in the hope they would protect his 
castle from fire. A sacred stone representing the 
fire deities is erected on a rock. It's roped off, 
covered with moss and fungi and represents the 
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You have to climb the 181 steps of this stairway to reach the Atago Shrine. 


spirit of the mountain, and some pilgrims have 
attached omikuji, their fortunes written on 
paper, to bring them luck. On the other slope, 
we find ourselves crouching under a canopy of 
vegetation sheltering a little altar with bibs 
hanging from wooden slats. "The fire god also. 
protects pregnant women and still-born babies,” 
clarifies Haruka, a devotee of Shinto rituals. 
We sit resting on a rock for a moment to admire 
the view of the valley surrounded by mountains. 
Hawks swoop in the clear blue sky, then disap- 
pear towards the mountain summits. 

Part of Chichibu Tama Kai, the largest national 
park in Tokyo Prefecture, Okutama is overlooked 
by the Hinode and Mitake Mountains, which 
peak at 1,266 meters and are both accessible from 


this hiking trail. We decide to descend by the 
Tokei Trail, which zig-zags through hamlets 
where obi (traditional belts) and peasant outfits 
are drying on the sunny balconies of the old-fash- 
ioned Japanese houses. We walk past vegetable 
gardens and rice granaries then enter the forest 
once again, among tall columns of cedar trees 
forming а living vault. You can never tire of look- 
ing at their trunks stretching up to the sky while 
listening to the golden leaves softly falling, Called 
the Mukashi no Michi, or ancient roads, these 
delightful narrow paths, unsuitable for vehicles, 
fit beautifully into the mountain landscape. 
Today, only 5,000 people live in this municipality 
of Tokyo, the largest in size and the least densely 
populated — so much so that the municipality has 
to sell houses and plots of land for next to nothing 
to help repopulate and revitalise the area. It’s a bless- 
ing in disguise, as 50 kilometers, downstream of 
the Tama River, thousands of hectares of forest 
were felled to build Tama New Town, the capital 
y's largest residential project. This vast housing 
development built in the mid-1960s, during the 
post 1964 Olympic Games boom years, destroyed 
the local ecosystem and fauna, аз recounted in the 
celebrated animated film Pompoko (Heisei tanuki 
gassen Ponpoko, 1994) directed by TAKAHATA Isao, 
On the way back, we recall with pleasure this philo- 
sophical tale produced by the legendary Studio 
Ghibli, whose heroes are none other than tanuki. 
In order to take revenge on the economi 
that is destroying their habitat, the Japane 
racoon dogs devise every possible strategy to halt 
the project's construction, and have no hesita 
in using their giant scrotums as parachuti 
order to bomb the building site! Currently, 
Tama New Town has 200,000 inhabitants and 
suffers from over-crowding and from its over- 
dependence on Tokyo, like many other suburban 
new towns built on the banks of the 138 kilo- 
metres-long Tama River. Okutama, meaning 
“deep Tama’, is aptly named. Saved from massive 
deforestation thanks to the decline in the timber 
market in the 1990s, its population of 13,000 
dropped by half. But its low population density 
has probably allowed it to preserve this unique 
and completely magical natural environment on 
the doorstep of the megalopolis. 
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PRACTICAL INFORMATION 


take the JR Chuo line from 
Tokyo or Shinjuku stations as far as 
‘Tachikawa. Then change onto the JR Ome line 
to Okutama. 

In addition to the places mentioned in the 
article, you can visit the Yoshino Plum 
Orchard (15 minutes from Hinatawada 
station) as well as the Ome Railway Park (10 
minutes from Ome station). 
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